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To Mechanics. 

The question has been asked, whether we can 
not devote a portion of our columns to the par- 
ticular interests of Mechanics; and the liberal 
patronage we have received from that class of 
readers, entitle them to our regard and consider- 
ation. We believe that a large portion ot the ar- 
ticles now found in our pages are of value to Me- 
chanics—especially such as have homes and gar- 
dens, as Well as to farmers; and if they will write 
for our columns, or inform us how we can make 
our paper more useful to them consistently with 
its main design, we shall be happy to have them 
doso. As soon as we can make suitable arrange- 
ments for engravings, we intend to give illustra- 
tions of such of the elementary principles of Me- 
chanics as will be of general interes!; but we 
cannot, of course, enter upon the details of the 
almost innumerable branches of mechanical 
trades. (<7 We have probably more mechanics 
ou our subscription list than any other one paper 
in Ohio; and if any of their number wish to ad- 
dress them though our columns, on any subject 
of general interest, they are invited to do so.— 
Ep. 


Honor to Dayton.—We have before spoken 
ot the enterprize of the Daytonians, and men- 
tioned, among other things, that they had seven 
different turnpike roads, (good ones, too,) leading 
from their town. We see, by the papers, they 
have put under contract a new one, the eighth, 
from their city to Germantown—13 miles. It will 
cost a little over $1,000 per mile. 

A Scythe Factory, on a large scale, is also in 
course of erection at Dayton. It is said the 
building will be 150 feet long, will contain eight 
trip-hammers, and of course give aerate to 
a large number of hands. It is believed to be 
the first attempt at manufacturing this article on 
a large scale west of the mountains. 

Better still!—There are one hundred and eighty 
copies of the Ohio Cultivator taken at the Dayton 
office! If any place in Ohio can beat that, we 
should like to see the documents! 

(<= Do the mechanics of Dayton intend to 
honor themselves with an exhibition of their 
work, in connection with the agricultural show 
on the 23d and 24th? If so, we intend to be 
there to see. 


Mistakes AND Omissions may have occurred in 
sending the Cultivator to subscribers, and we 
will thank our friends to info1m us thereof in all 
cases, that corrections may be made; (try how- 


ever to do so without taxing us with postage if 


possible,) missing numbers will at all times be 
supplied. 

Hatr year Susscriptions.—The year is now 
so far advanced,that some persons who desire the 
Cultivator, refuse to subscribe on account of our 
rule requiring them to take the back numbers; 
we theretore have concluded for the present to 





allow such as prefer it, to commence with the 
last half of the year, (Ist of July,) and end with 
the rest in December, at 50 cents each. 


Agricultural Exhibitions in Ohio. 
The Ashtabula County Agricultural Society hold 
their Annual Cattle Show and Fair, at Jefferson, 
on the first and second days of October. (We 
did not receive notice of this in time for our last.) 


The Oberlin, (Lorain co.) Agricultural Society, 
at Oberlin, Oct. Ist (Noticed in our last.) Dr. J. 
P. Kirtland is expected to deliver an address. 


The Montgomery County Agricultural Society, 
at Dayton, October 23d and 24th. Noticed in our 
last. 


The South Charleston Agricultural Sociely, at 
South Charleston, Clark co., October 9th and 10th. 
See O. Cult., No. 17, p. 133. 

The Piqua, Miami co., Agricultural Society, at 
Piqua, Oct. 8 and 9. 

(<> The officers of Agricultural Societies will 
oblige us by sending us reports of their exhibi- 
bitions, meetings, &c., as soon as published in 
their local papers, taking care to mark them with 
a pen so that we shall be sure to see them; or, 
what is better, send a written abstract for our col- 
umns. 

Jefferson county.—An Agricultural society was 
organized at Steubenville, on the 2nd ult., when 
an address was delivered by John B. Bayless. No 
exhibition is to be attempted, we believe, the pre- 
sent year, but committees were appointed to make 
written reports to be read at the spring meeting 
of the society, which is to be held at Steubenville 
on the third Wednesday of May next. 


The Weather--Crops, Xc. 

The month of September, as a whole, was very 
favorable for the farmers throughout Ohio. No 
extensive injury has been dene by rains, and} 
frosts have kept off till the corn crop is out of 
danger. It is now generally admitted that the 
corn crop of this fall is greater than for several 
years past. Even in counties where it was ap- 
prehended the drought would destroy the corn, 
quite a fair crop has been secured; which, as the 
stalks are uninjured by frost, will be of great as- 
sistance in wintering farm stock. 

For wheat sowing, the weather has also been 
very favorable. In coming from Cleveland to 
this place, we observed that the young wheat 
was coming up finely. We believe it has been 
generlly better put in this year than is common 
in this State. 


Bucxwueat Straw ror Hay.—In answer to a 
correspondent, we state that buckwheat straw, 
when cured without being frosted, makes excel- 
lent fodder, especially for milch cows. This 
should be understood by farmers in the northern 
parts of this State. When intended for this 
purpose, the crop should not be allowed to stand 
in the field quite as long as usual, else the foliage 
will be mostly lo-t in cutting. Care must also be 
taken not to putthe straw in a large heap or 
stack, as the stalks are pretty sure to contain suf- 
ficient moisture to spoil, if excluded from the air. 
It should be fed out in the early part of winter. 


Premiums!—We will give the Ohio Cultivator 
for this year and next, and two volumes of Gen- 








esee Farmer, to the person who will furnish for 
our columns the best practical essay, founded on 
personal experience, on the cultivation of mus- | 
tard seed. To include the preparation of the | 
ground, sowing, cultivating, harvesting, thresh- | 
ing, &e. To be sent us previous to the first of 
January next. 


The New York State Fair. 

This great exhibition of the products and im- 
plements of Agriculture, and convention of the 
farmers of New York, did not disapoint the high 
expectations that had been formed respecting it. 
It exceeded all previous exhibitions of the kind, 
in the variety and excellence of the articles dis- 
played, and inthe number of persons brought to- 
gether to witness them; thus affording to the 
friends of agriculture, the most gratifying assu- 
rance that the progress of improvement in the 
Emptre Strate is still onward and upward, like the 
motto on her banner ‘*Excetsior”’—still higher. 

The Show grounds and erections for this exhibi- 
bition were on a wise and liberal scale. A beau- 
tiful meadow of ten acres just outside the city, 
and approached by the widest thoroughfare, was 
enclosed with a tight board fence, ten feet in 
height. Near the middle of the field were four 
tempoary buildings about 100 feet by 30, named 
‘Floral Hall, ‘Ladies’ Hall, ‘Farmers’ Hall’ and 
‘Mechanics’ Hall.’ Then there were a comodious 
business office, ticket office, committee room, 
&e., all conveniently situated, at some distance 
from each other, so as to avoid a crowd. Next 
inside of the fence was a wide carriage way, or 
drive, entirely round the field; and next to this, 
on three sides, a range of posts and railing to 
which the cattle were fastened, each breed by 
themselves. Within these were blocks of pens 
for sheep and swine, with conspicuous labels for 
classification, &c. 

The Trial of Plows was all of a public nature 
that took place on the first day, (it being mainly 
the day of preparation.) This did not attract a 
large crowd, though it was interesting to plow- 
makers and dealers. The number of plows offered 
for trial was not as great as on former occasions, 
owing to the circumstance that most of the kinds 
in use had been already tried. The mode of 
trial is to attach an instrument called a dynamom- 
eter for the purpose of ascertaining the amount 
of draft or force required to be exerted by the 
team while turning a furrow tweive inches wide, 
and six inches deep, of green sward land. Some 
twelve or fifteen plows of different patterns were 
tried in this way, and the draft was found to 
range from 350 to 500 |bs., agreeing with former 
trials. The award of premiums, however, is not 
based on the ease of draft alone, as the manner 
of performing the work in other respects must be 
taken into the account, in deciding on the merits 
ofa plow. There were several plows exhibited, 
claiming to be new and improved patterns, but 
we saw none that appeared to present any very 
important improvement, or that we thought su- 
serior to the best heretofore in use in New York 
and New England, and in some parts of Ohio. 


The Agricultural implements, generally, at this 
Fair were of the best kinds, and quite numerous, 
though they did not present as much novelty and 
variety as we expected to see. Still there were 
such evidences of continued improvement in this 
important branch, as spoke volumes in favor of 
these exhibitions, and means of stimulating me- 
chanical ingenuity and skill. A large space of 
ground was covered with horse powers andthresh- 
ing machines, corn and cob grinders, straw cut- 
ters, fanning mills, drilling machines. cultivators, 
plows, harrows, &c. &c. Many of the machines 
were in operation, and of course formed an in- 
teresting and instructive part of the exhibition. 
We hope tosee the time when the farmers of Ohio 
will witness as good a display of labor saving 
machinery in their own state, and attended by as 
large a multitude of spectators. 

Of Cattle, the display was very good. We did 
not think the number of high-bred Durhams was 


Parents who have daughters to educate will|quite as greatas last year. This was to have 
read the advertisement of the ‘Oakland Seminary’ | been expected, from the location. But finer spe- 


on last page. 


\cimens than some present can nowhere be found. 























There were the Herefords and Devons in their | 


full perfection, with a sprinkling of Ayrshire and 
other breeds, together with fine grade animals, 
and rare specimens of common, or native stock— 
some, too, so ordinary in appearance that one 
would wonder why they were brought there, 
unless it was for contrast. Of working oven, 
there were 30 or 40 yoke, mostly of great excel- 
lence. The fat catile were not very numerous, but 
most of them were very fat. One pair, belonging 
to Mr. Godfrey, of Geneva, were said to weigh al- 
most 8,000 pounds. They were huge mountains 
of tallow! 

Of Horses, the display was very beautiful; 
more so than at any previous exhibition of the 
Society. There were over 30 stallions on the 
ground, and a large number of matched horses, 
and mares and colts. They occupied an open 
space of several acres on one side of the grounds, 
and, being mostly kept in motion, formed a very 
attractive part of the show. More beautiful ani- 
mals in so large a number are rarely if ever to 
be seen. 

Of Sheep, there were all classes, from the finest 
Saxons and Merinoes, to the fattest Leicesters. 
Every class seemed to be weil represented, with 
animals good of their kind. The number of ex- 
hibitors, especially of really fine sheep, was not 
as great as we had anticipated, however; and 
several of our Ohio friends, who went there ex- 
pecting to make purchases, did not find as many 
to select from as was desirable. Our friend Col. 
Randall had none there, as he had before taken 
the highest honors of the Society, and he had 
already sold as many as he desired to this year. 
Mr. Jewett, of Vermont, was unable to attend. 
One or two of our Ohio friends designed visiting 
him and some other Vermont sheep owners be- 
fore their return. We shall speak of their pur- 
chases &c. at another time. 

The Swine were not very numerous, but they 
were as fine as have ever been shown. The 
Leicester variety, and crosses of Leicester and 
Berkshire, seemed to take the preference of the 
multitude, and of the committee. 

The display of Poultry was a novel and inter- 
esting part of this exhibition. Few persons were 
aware that so great a variety of domestic fowls 
could be found—and especially of such great size 
and beauty. There were six or seven exhibitors; 
Mr. Bement had eleven varieties of fowls, two 
of turkeys, three of ducks, and three of geese; 
Mr. Tucker had nine varieties of hens, two of 
turkeys, two of geese, two of ducks, and twelve 
of pigeons. The improvement of the breeds of 
poultry is beginning to receive much attention 
among some farmers at the east, and more espe- 
cially in England. 

We will now take a rapid glance at the in-door 
portions of the show; a lack of space compels us 
to be content with a mere glance. The first 
building that arrests our attention, on entering 
the grounds, is the one named 


“Floral Hall.’"—This is devoted to the pro- 
ductions of the garden—flowers, fruits and vege- 
tables. In front, outside of the entrance, is an 
octagonal Grecian temple, decorated with ever- 
greens. Between the two entrdnces in front is 
a shield, or coat of arms, ornamented with ever- 
greens, with the honored names of Ciinton, Li- 
vincston, Buen and Gaytorp, with the scripture 
motto, ‘* While the earth remaineth, seed time 
and harvest shall not fail,’ in letters formed of 
small flowers, wrought by the ladies of Utica — 
Within, are three other temples, one at each end 
and the other in the midd!e of the long hall, co- 
vered with evergreens and flowers. The first 
is dedicated to **Ceres,” the goddess of the fields 
and the harvest, the second to ‘‘FLora,” the god- 
dess of flowers, and the third to ‘* Pomona,” the 
goddess of fruits. Between these were long, 
ranges of shelves, covered with the greatest pro-| 
tusion of flowers, fruits and vegetables. As a 
whole, however, the display, though beautiful, | 
Was not very interesting to the horticulturist.— | 
The articles were not, generally, as rare or meri-| 
torious as those exhibited at Poughkeepsie last. 
year. This was owing to the season having, 
been unfavorable. and that portion of the State | 
being less adapted to fine fruits than the valley | 
of the Hudson; while there were few if any | 
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contributions from that way. The flowers were | was probably induced to cut it short by the threat- 


mostly from gardens in the vicinity of Utica, and 
the fruits from the nurserymen around Roches- 
ter, David Thomas, of Cayuga Co., and Judge 
Phelps of Canandaigua. We noticed, however, 
some remarkably fine plums and clusters of grapes 
from gardens at Utica. 

‘Ladies’ Hall” is devoted to the display of fe- 
male skill and industry, and of course is a place 
of much attraction—though loud and sore com- 
plaints are uttered on account of the mismanage- 


ment of the committee in placing the majority of | 


the articles on a flat surface, and covering them 
with glass, in a way that very few can get a 
sight of them. Enough can be seen, however, 
to excite the highest admiration, and reflect 
great credit on the fair manufacturers. Here are 
all manner of products of the needle and the 
loom—for use and ornament—silks, woolens, 
linens, &c., in endless variety. 

‘** Farmers’ Hall” is devoted mainly to produc- 
tions of the dairy, and, as was anticipated in this 
portion of the State, the display is very rich. So 
large and fine a show of cheese we have never 
before seen; nor is the butter at all deficient ei- 
ther in quantity or quality. Here, too, are 
swarms of bees, at work in curiously constructed 
hives; also, luscious honey, maple sugar, &c.— 
We found our friend Peters presiding on com- 
mittee among the dairy productions, and when 
he gets leisure, perhaps he will give our readers 
a few observations on this part of the exhibition. 


** Mechanics’ Hall” is occupied with specimens | 


of mechanical skill and ingenuity. A large share 
of the space is taken up with stoves, of which 
there is a large number, of all shapes and sizes, 
and for all manner of purposes. Here is a ma- 
chine in operation knitting stockings, another 
braiding carriage lace; here, too, are ‘* the latest 


;and most improved” patent washing machines, | 


Yankee cheese presses, churns, &c. &c. 

The number of persons in attendance at this 
Fair was estimated at from 30,000 to 40,000. Such 
a vast multitude poured into a city of only 12,000 
inhabitants made a most animated and exciting 
spectacle. The public houses were all filled on 
the evening of the first day—and many private 
ones also; but the second night the hospitality of 
the citizens was severely taxed, though there was 
no holding back on their part. Every latch-string 
seemed to be out, till every bed and every carpet- 
ed floor, or place where a man could possibly rest 
for the night was filled. During the day, the 
whole city presented the appearance of a hive ot 
bees when abouttoswarm. The weather was de- 
lightful, up to the last hour of the exhibition, 
when a black clou?, with wind and a sprinkle of 
rain hastened the people from the ground while 
the reports were being read. 

Not the least interesting feature of these gath- 
erings, is the bringing together, as they do, from 
almost every state in the Union, men who have 
become known to each other by their writings as 
fellow laborers in this great cause of human ad- 
vancement. In this respect, these meetings of 
the N. Y. State Society have become in a degree 


National Conventions of the friends of agricul- | 


ture; and on this account we think it was much 
to be regretted that the managers of the Socie- 
ty have no for the two past years made such ar- 
rangements, as would afford opportunity for more 
intellectual gratification. With so many men of 
distinguished talents and great experience in the 
good work, many have felt it was a shame that 
they should be suffered to depart without having 
an oppertunity to give even a brief expression of 
their sentiments on such occasions, and infusing 
a portionof their zeal and enthusiasm into the 
minds of the thousands-who would gladly listen 
to them. If no better time or place could be de- 
vised, we would suggust thata speakers’ stand 
and seats be erected in one corner of the grounds 
where it should be announced that orators 
would address those who would there assemble at 
stated hours during both days of the exhibition. 
If this could not be done, we would have the lar- 
gest room to be found in the city appropriated to 
this purpose each evening. 


The Address, by Hon. Jostan Quincy, Jr., of 
Massachusetts, was highly eloquent and appro- 
priate. We thought it rather too brief, but he 


/ening aspect of the weather. We shall give at 
| least a portion of it to our readers, when received. 
From the Utica Daily Gazette. 

Recerpts at THE Farr.—The receipts by the 
| State Agricultural Society on account of the re- 
‘cent Fair at this place were over $4,300, exceed- 
ing the receipts at any former Fair by some $800. 

SUMMARY OF THE CaTTLe.—The entries up to 
yesterday morning are 48 Durham cattle, 11 
| Hereford, 9 Devon, 4 Ayrshire—72 in all of fo- 
reign breed, 37 native and cross, 21 native, 124 
/oxen, 12 steers and 8 fat cattle—making in all 
274 horned cattle. Of horses, 114 in all, viz: 28 
stallions, 36 matched, 7 geldings, 32 mares and 
colts, and 10 colts. Ofsheep, there are 64 long 
| wooled, 112 middle wooled, 58 Merinoes, 23 Sax- 
jons. To the above kinds adding the 34 swine, 
| we have the grand total of 683 as the number of 
| four-footed beasts at the cattle show. (Addition- 
al horses, and some other animals, were entered 
|after this abstract was made.)—[Ep. O. Curr. 

The Magnetic Telegraph was exhibited, in ope- 
‘ration, in a building erected for the purpose on 
‘the show ground; the wires extending to the 
lower part of the city. We shall speak of this in 
‘our next, and of the arrangements now in pro- 
gress for extending it through Ohio. 


Letter from Samuel Williams. 


M. B. Barenam:—I have long felt that I owed 
my friend Bateham a long letter; but when I look 
into the Cultivator, and read its able correspon- 
dence, its numerous essays, some of them fresh 
and sparkling, from the fair hand of a Buckeye’s 
| fair daughter, I instinctively postpone writing, 
|saying to myself, as Asmodeus did to his pupil 
who had fallen in love: ‘I cannot interest thee 
| now, for thou artin the hands of a stronger de- 
mon than myself!’ 

It does me good to learn from your Cultivator, 
that the agricultural art in Ohio, is fast emerging 
‘from the dark barbarism of traditionary preju- 
dice, into the gladening light of analytical science. 
’Tis true that there are yet thousands of farmers, 
who deride the very name of what they term 
‘book farming; but to me, who has heard our 
grand Erie Canal, in its early progress, a thousand 

times denounced, by those self same men, as a 
| ‘great impracticable goose pond;’ such anathemas 
| pass rather as the precursor of certain success.— 
fet me predict then that such will be the progress 
of agricultural science, that in less than twenty 
| years, every young Ohio farmer will know the 
ability and wants of his soil. in reference to each 
| particular crop; the composition, nature, and ac- 
tion, of his manures, organic and inorganic, as 

well as the mechanic knows the rules of his own 

art, or the apothecary, the nature and action of 
| his compounds; then, but not till then, will moon 
farming, and those who plant in the moon, be 
_ brought into confusion. 

Your successor in the Genesee Farmer, Dr. 
Lee, is a host in the phalanx of Agricultural pro 
gress; his report to our legislature, would not 
have been so illiberally criticised, by those flip- 
pant soi disant censors, the New York press, had it 
not been a unique production; like other reform- 
ers, the Dr. is a little enthusiastic, but enthusiasm 
is as necessary to the progress of the working 
mind, as grease is to the wheel of the wag- 
gon, or oats to the team that draws it; show 
me a truely wise man, who never in his life said 
or did a foolish thing, and I will show you that 
he never did any thing for the advancement of 
physics, ethics or theology. 

The Chinese call us ‘barbarians,’ and we laugh 
at their simplicity; yet, so far as relates to making 
the soil produce, they are, practicaily, much our 
superiors. Butitis a great triumph for ‘book 
Jarming,’ to see at this time, stalwart ignorance 
and prejudice, inadvertently adopting its precepts, 
after they have been reduced to practice by the 
intelligent farmer. A Southern planter said to me 
yesterday, that but for the late improvements in 
the rotation of crops, manuring and culture, tha 
long continued droughts of this season, would 
have produced a famine in the land. Here we 








have not had rain enough to wet a hill of pota- 
toes since the third of July, still our wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, flaxseed and hay have yielded well; po- 





























tatoes are very light, but in spite of the drought, 
Indian corn, when planted and tended early, has 
proved a middling crop; I never raised better 
corn in any other season; in drills two feet apart, 
the full grown eight rowed ears stood on the aver- 
age only eight inches apart; our pastures are so 
nearly dried up our farmers are feeding their cat- 
tle with the newly threshed straw. 

When I see a farmer turn his cattle into the 
road at night, and thus lose their droppings, and 
then see him toiling over a large surface to pro- 
duce a starved crop of corn, | can but exclaim 
with the Chinese, ‘what a barbarian; when I| see 
aman sell his wretchedly cultivated farm to go 
west and buy wild unfenced acres, I mentally ex- 
claim, ‘what a barbarian.’ Some of our farmers 
go west crazy, and come back sane; I asked a man 
the other day, what he saw along the borders of 
the Wabash Canal. ‘I saw, said he, ‘more bare- 
foot smoke dried women and ragged children in 
one day, than I ever saw before in my life; lots of 
coon skins, and fever and ague, but not a morsel 
of pork or wheaten brea¢.’ The greatest curios- 
ity he saw was a home-sick woman; one morning 
he went into a house of unusually comfortable ap- 
pearance; the first word that struck his ear after 
the first salutations, was the ery of ‘eastern boots, 
from a woinan sitting, half crying, half laughing, 
in the corner of the room; ‘eastern boots,’ ‘eastern 
boots,’ ‘aint there rings on the heels Mr., do hold 
up your foot;’ he held up his foot, at the sight of 
the rings, the woman burstinto tears. Her fath- 
er was a boot maker in New England. It is almost 
needless here to say, that on this level, unctuous 
surface, redolent of miasma, this poor woman, 
sick, deprived of every luxury, and many com- 
forts, far from all kindred spirits, now yearned to 
behold the sterile detritus of her native hills; 
here was, perhaps for the first time, the iron shod 
boot, (made perchance in her own father’s shop) to 
resist the sharp quartzose soil of those very hills; 
hence the associations.&c.,&c. Yet we are gravely 
told by the Utopian writers of our land, that the 
wild miasmatic west, is the oasis in the desert of 
of our civilization; the Elysian Atlantis where the 
poor effeminate, and I may say physically impo- 
tent females, of our great commercial Babylon, 
may find health, comfort and independence. 

Such is the mania for going west, to settle wild 
lands, that some of our fairest counties now gain 
nothing in population; we must account for this 
infatuation, as we do for that of the hunter and 
the sportsman, the wilderness of excitement 
sweetens the toil, and the toil-sharpened appetite, 
gives the relish to the homely fare; so that the or- 
dinary comforts of civilization, become as useless, 
as the feather bed to the Indian, or a washed gar- 
ment to the Indian’s squaw. Half the economy 
in dress and living, in an old settled country, 
with a tithe of the toil, would make the back- 
woodsman rich,in half the time, and with less 
than half the expenditure of bone and muscle 
and health, that is now daily sacrificed in the 
wild west. Very truly yours, 

SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 

Warertoo N. Y , dug. 1845. 


Fine Sheep in Kentucky. 

We are indebted to M. Bracu, Esq., of Leba- 
non, O., for the tollowing letter received by him 
from N. Hart, Esq., of Woodford co., Kentucky. 
We shall speak of the breed to which it alludes 
at another time.—Ep. 


Sir:—Your letter in reference to the Ram- 
bouillet Bucks purchased by me from D. . Col- 
lins, Esq., of Hartford, was received some time 
since and I must offer an apology for the delay of 
my answer, that, at the time of its receipt, | was 
occupied every moment, from morning till night in 
preparing, bailing and shipping a crop ot 50 tons 
of water rotted hemp, which was not completed 
till late in July. The article was shipped to Bos 
ton for the use of the U. S. Navy, and required 
the closest and most particular attention, calling 
me off to Louisville on several occasions. More- 
over your letter was received before one third of 
my lambs were yeaned, when it was impossible 
tor me to say what kind or number of sheep I 
could spare from the flock. I must beg to refer 
you to an article lately communicated by me to 
the Louisville Journal, descriptive of the charac- 
ter of my flock. I adopted this mode as the read- 
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‘ 
It would I think be desirable for every county in 
the State to follow his suggestion, that the legis- 
lature might thereby be furnished with the prop- 
er data to act upon, ifsuchit will. I myself have 
had killed by dogs, within a year, twenty five, 
at two different times. The last time, out of a 
lot of sixty, fifty three were more or less bitten. 
The above were valuable sheep, being from three 
eights to half blood, Bakewell & Kent [Romney 
Marsh.] Now, sir,1 have no doubt that at least 
100 have been killed, by dogs, in this township 
within a year. Hamilton county contains 14 
| townships, and the State I think 79 counties; 
| 100— 14—79—110,600. From the above calcula- 





iest manner of replying to the various enquiries 

addressed to me by wool-growers of the West in 
regard to my flock, to these Rambouillet Bucks, | 
and to their offspring from my native American 
ewes. I will merely remark to you as I have just 
done in a letter to Mark Cockrill, (a large wool- 
grower of Tennessee) that my flock of 800 sheep 
is perhaps the oldest and purest blooded flock 
west of the mountains, having been commenced | 
35 years since by my father, the late Nathaniel | 
Hart, upon a small flock of the original importa- 
tion of Spanish merinos, purchased by him for 
the express purpose of breeding a large flock, 
with the view of selling the wool, and most care- 


fully handled and bred by him up to his death in 
Feb. 1844. For twenty years before his death, 
his flock average 34 Ibs. to the head, and the fleece 
averaged 50 cts. per pound both in the western 


tion, | think it can hardly be doubted, that 20,000 


| for the State is a very low estimate. If 20,000 
| hogs were annually kiiled by dogs, the squeal of 
‘them would be soawful, that our legislature, busy 


and eastern markets. He was perhaps more rig- ‘as it might be in party squabbles, would be com- 
orous than any other wool-grower east or west, | pelled to attend to it! But the sheep, poor pa- 
in the utter exclusion from his flock of the Saxon| tient animal, for want of noise, its woes must 
cross, or any other sheep than the pure blooded | pass unheeded! Joking aside, I think a law, to 
old Spanish merino, adopting the plan from the | out-law all run-about self-hunting dogs, when 
first, of raising his own rams for breeders, trom a | trespassing on inclosed land, coupled with a 
select flock of fine ewes kept for that special pur-| considerable tax on all dogs over one for each 
pose. ‘family [for more than one must be useless] would 

In the winter of 1841-2, I was advised by Mr. | at least abate the evil; added to which, a sharp 
A. B. Allen, (now editor of the ‘American Agri-| look out by the owners of sheep, and, in every 
cultuist?) who was then ona visit to Kentucky, | instance, a strict enforcement of the present law 
to purchase, if I could possibly procure them, | against the ‘owners, or harborers’ of sheep-killing 
some of the Rambouillet flock, just brought into! dogs when discovered. At present the killing of 
the country from the Royal flock of France, by! sheep by dogs is such an every day occurrence, 
D. C. Collins, of Hartford. In September 1843,! that it hardly affords a passing observation, much 
[ visited Mr. Collins’ small flock,and selected three | less the least extra care of dogs in the neighbor- 


bucks from alot of 10 young bucks then for sale. | 
When I subsequently started the three bucks 
which I purchased, to Kentucky, the other seven | 
had been sold and removed. Since that time, I 
observed in the American Agricultuist, that! 
Mr. Collins has had no more for sale, and but re-| 
cently he has lost his famous breeding ram, Gran- | 
dee. Two of my bucks were by Grandee, out of | 
Mr. Collins’ imported ewes. The third buck was) 
by Hildalgo (Mr. Collins’ fine wooled buck) which 
was killed by dogs soon after their arrival at Hart-| 
ford, and out of his favorite imported ewe. 

Last fal! I selected 50 of my choice fine wooled 
ewes from my flock of 250 ewes, and put them to, 
these three Rambouillet bucks on the Ist of Octo- | 
ber; the main flock of ewes was putin November. | 
From the first yeaning I reserved abcut 20 of the| 
most promising ram lambs, which most resembled | 
the Rambouiliet race in the massy folds of the | 
skin, and in their very peculiar dewlaps. A few | 
of these rams, which have now been weaned for 
two months, I desire to keep for the service of my 
own flock, in case of death or disaster from dogs. 
The balance I propose to sell to such wool-grow-| 
ers as desire to unite weightiness of fleece, with | 
fineness of fibre; two considerations of more im-| 
portance than any others to the man who grows} 
wool for sale. Indeed, my sole purpose in ure | 
chasing these bucks from Mr. Collins, was to dou-| 
ble the annual product of my flock by increasing | 
the weight of the fleece, without injuring the} 
quality of the wool. Mr. Cockerill says that he} 
has attained all he desired as regards the quality | 
of his wool; the only desideratum with him, is to| 
increase the quantity of fleece. 

I have already sold several of my young bucks 
and engaged others, at $25 each. The remain 


’ 
| 


fall, or during the winter. I live within four miles | 


of steamboat navigation on the Kentucky River, 
which offers any facility for transporting such 
stock. If you desire to procure any of this stock, 
I will with great pleasure attend to your orders, 
and wou'd suggest to you the propriety of writing 
to me as soon as youdetermine. Wishing to in- 
crease my flock as rapidly as possible, I de not de- 
sire to part with any of my ewe lambs at present; 
otherwise I would willingly furnish you what 
you want. Most respectfully, 

1 NATHANIEL HART. 
Srrine Hitt, near Versarices, Ky., Aug. 45. 


Dogs vs. Sheep. 

Mr. Epiror:—In an extract taken from the 
Warren, Trumbull Co. Democrat, which appear- 
ed in your paper [No. 12.) the editor wishes for 
information as to the number of sheep killed by 





dogs in the several townships of that county.— 


hood. When a person has suffered, perhaps a 
serious loss in his sheep, the owner of the dogs, 
when called upon, expects the death of said dogs 
to be satisfaction in full; and thinks it a hard case 
to pay for the sheep. It is time that such unrea- 
sonable prejudices were done away with. What 
is the object of a civilized government, and for 
which we pay our taxes, but to insure to us the 
peaceable protection of our persons and property? 
And is not the encouragement of sheep breeding, 
in the State, an object of some consequence as it 
respects our national prosperity! But to tax dogs, 
some will say, is a restraint upon liberty. The 
horse is a useful animal, and he is taxer; besides, 
it is easy to prevent being injured by our neigh- 
bor’s horses, or if not, remuneration is certain; 
not so with his dogs, hence the necessity of some 
efficient law to stop the evil. Many in this 
neighborhood have given up the keeping of sheep 
entirely, on account o* dogs, and many others, 
[myself among the number] are deterred from 
purchasing high priced animals on the same 
account. Were the dog evil removed, I have no 
doubt the number of sheep in the State would 
soon be doubled. 

New Harmon, Hamitton Co, O. 


Je 


| [From Skinner's Monthly Journal of Agriculture.) 


Among other sensible resolutions, adopted by 
the Agricultural Convention lately held at Colum- 


bus, Ohio, was one to petition the Legislature to 
| pass a law to tax dogs, in the hope of diminishing 


the great number of worthless curs that invest 
every part of the country, and by their ravages 
present great obstacles to the successful progress 
of sheep-husbandry in Ohio. The same reasons 
exists for similar acts in many other States. Such 


: «| res ions sound well on paper; their expediency 
der I offer on the same terms, to be delivered this} resolution paper; Pp 


| is obvious to every man of common sense. It is 
safe to assume that millions of dollars are annu- 
ally lost to the nation, not so much by the number 
of sheep killed, as by restraining many from breed- 
ing sheep, in the fear of their being thus destroyed. 
But, alas! these half starved, hungry dogs are, in 
many cases, kept in great numbers as compan- 
ions, by loafers yet more worthless, who, if they 
have nothing else, have votes! 
That’s it exactly. —Epb. O. Cur. 





Rustic Fences. . 

When at Cincinnati last June, we noticed a good specimen ot rus 
qtune in front of the nursery of Mr.C. W. Elliott (about three 
miles north east of the city) which harmonized finely with the style 
of his cottage, and gave quite an English air to the place. The 
following article on this sul jort, writien by Mr. Elliott,is copied from 
the Western Farmer and Gardener.—Eb. } 

Hedges are the most ornamental, and, if prop- 
erly grown and taken care of, the most durable 
and effectual fences. We have no very good 
hedge plant growing about here, that I have met 
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with. There are several varieties of thorn, among | 
which the cockspur is the best. There is, however, 
a plant, the seeds of which are easily to be obtain- | 
ed—the Osage Orange, mentioned in a late"num- 
ber. [am told that there is no great difficulty in 
getting the seed; and, so soon as the want exists, 
it will, without doubt be the most common hedge 
plant here, and perhaps the most beautiful of any. 
To any person, the beauty of the living fence is 
at once apparent. These verdant bounds har- 
monize with the colors of the landscape, and in- 


sides, those which incline one way on one side, | 
those at angles to them on the other. The hem-| 
lock poles, which are the most lasting, are not to | 
be had here; but ork poles, which answer a good | 
purpose, can be bought very cheap. I purchased | 
some last spring for five dollars a thousand: they | 
were twelve feet long, and made into three up-} 
rights. The cost of the material, it will be per-| 
ceived, is very cheap; a pannel of eight feet | 
| would cost, exclusive of labor, as follows— 





j } : * field and | ltiv Locust post, 8 cts. 
ee - bigh State Of Bett Ge ments cultiva-| 19 poles for 24 upright pieces, 8 
tion. Itis asserted too, (and this must have 4 poles for rails - 

j , s pS 4 > sive + 5 —— . ‘. é 
nes a Ae ms a _— a om, Se and | Say one pound of nails, 5 
troublesome than any fence now in use. They | : — 
grow in five or six years, and, with a little trim-| Cant Ger can 21 

per } ’ 


ming in the spring, and an occasional replacing | 

of a dead plant, are of no further cost or care. | 
Whenever it is possible, fences should be dis-| 

pensed with; one of the most pleasing features | 

of the grand panorama seen from the top of Mt. | 2. 

Holyoke. is the fertile valley of the Connecticut, | hit uy 

with its broad, rich fields, unlittled by the ring | S0™€¢- 

fences ofmen. So itis with the valley of the Mi-| 

ami, looked at from the top of Mt. Tusculum, | 

when the Indian corn is ripe; it seems like one| 

vast field, not bound with the surveyor’s chain, | 

and to which *‘acre” is an unknown tongue.—| 

Then the fences disappear, and nature (or corn) | 

is greater than man (or fences.) 


| 
The only fence which I recollect to have seen | 


The labor is considerably greater than is re- 
quired to make a common board fence, but [ should 
| think no more than to rip and plane the stuff for 
a finished fence. A variety of patterns may be 
on, more or less ornamental and troubie- 

















: ithe ag Te . : Another pretty fence, perhaps the most orna- 
in this vieinity, at all ornamental, isat Mr. Shoen-| mental of any of this rustic kind, may be made of 
berger’s place, on Vine st. hill. This is a great| the ¢wisted branches of trees, worked in together | 
improvement upon the old style of board fences. | so as to be without regularity, looking almost as 
| though it grew up outof the ground. 
| Some such fences as these, ornamental in them- 
|selves, and of a dull color, should always be used 
when it is necessary to make enclosures near 
| dwellings; they seem less for use than ornament, 
|and do not convey the idea that the place is small, 
and the ground scarce. Mr. Grandin’s place is, 
| it seems to me, very much injured by these lines 
Not long since, I saw in New Jersey a fence of | of white fence—there is no breadth to the grounds 
much the same style, with this improvement— | in front of the house, aud one might suppose that 
that the points came above the rail; deadly to boys, | it was a little piece of ground on the top of the 
and other jumping cattie! It was painted a dull| hill instead of being a fine, broad estate, as it is. 
|The same may be said of Mr. Burnet’s place, 
'on Mt. Auburn. There is no reason to suppose 
|that it is any thing different from the half acre 
lots along the street on that hill. The stranger 
would very naturally say to himself, what a pity 
that this fine house, commanding a fine mland 
view, should be socramped. ‘Here,’ the English 
gentieman would say, ‘is a fine opportunity for 
landscape gardening, if one could get these fen- 
ces away. Fine groups of ornamental trees 
green, instead of the bright white which we prac- | would give GrOns VaEIeTy: the face of the lawn 
tice; and this too, it seems to me, is an improve-| extending away to the north of the house; a pretty 
ment. Any neutral tint, or color that does not | *' age drive would encircle it, and shady and 
contrast so violently with all objects in nature, is| beantifat waike might delight the city friend.” It 
better for this purpose, as well us for the coloring | would excite no remark, if it were understood 
of dwellings and buildings. White is certainly | that.cither of thena places wen firmed fer prods 
very neat, and has a careful, thrifty, New England | calor sham placsere. 
look, but it is not the best taste, as any artis: who ' rs 
has a talent for landscape design wi!l say. 
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Broom Corn Factory Burnt. 


Very tasteful fences may be made, where no 
style is necessary, (as, for instance, for small and 
moderate sized dwetlings, costing from five to 
twelve hundred doilars,) of poles—rustie fences 
as they are commonly called. 


> 


This kind of fence 








We regret to announce that the extensive 
| buildings oceupied by Mr. Eaton near this city for 
drying, cleaning and packing broom corn, were 
| entirely consumed by fire, with all their contents, 
‘on the 22d ult. The main building was 100 feet 
by 50, three stories high; adjoining which was a 
shed for storing, 150 feet long. The buildings 
contained at the time, what is estimated at over 
40 tons of broom corn, some of it ready for ship- 
ment, and worth in all $4,000. This was en- 
tirely destroyed, together with $1,000 worth of 
machinery, and all his implements of culture, &c., 
worth about $1,000 more; making an aggregate 





would not be suitable for the front and finished | loss of about $6,000, no part of which was cover- 
enclosure of the ground surrounding a Grecian | ed by insurance—the companies objecting to in- 
cottage, which should be more in the manner of|sure,on account of the danger from the stoves 


the house. They are very pretty, on a place of 
this kind, for some inner enclosure, such as the 
kitchen garden, or the like. But for an English 
or Swiss cottage, in any of their forms, nothing 
is more ornamental or picturesque. A fence 
of this sort, made of pine or hemlock poles brought 
from Maine, may be seen at a small place of Mr. 
Stephen Perkins, at Brooklyn, near Koston. The 
posts are set, and the rails placed, so that the up- 
right or diagonal pieces can be nailed on both 


|}used in drying. The buildings were owned by 
| M. L. Sullivant, Esq., and were not of much val- 
| ue except for this purpose. 

| This is asevere blow to our young friend Eaton, 
| but we are happy to know that he is not the man 
/to despond. On the contrary, he is driving ahead 
| with his harvest with redoubled energy. 


| He that never changes any of his opinions 
| never corrects any of his mistakes. 


| 
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Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 
Will meet at Columbus Oct. 22. 


There will be a meeting of the members of the 
State Board of Agriculture, (as elected by the Con- 
vention in June) at Columbus, on Wednesday, 
Oct 22d, at 10 o’clock, A. M., for the purpose of 
organizing said Foard, and conferring with the 
committee on drafting a memorial to the legisla- 
ture, and generally for devising means for the 
promotion of agricultural improvement through- 
out Ohio. As it is very important that all parts 
of the State should be represented, it is hoped 
that all the members of the Board will endeavor 
to be present. 

( By the advice of Messrs. Ridgway, Medary and 
Sullivant.) 

The following gentleman compose the State 
Poard: 

Allen Trimble, Greenbury Keen, Samuel Span- 
gler, Darius Lapham, J. P. Kirtland, J. H. Hal- 
lock, Joseph Vance, Samuel Medary and M. L. 
Sullivant. 


Editor at Home. 

Here we are, in our chair again, with health 
and spirits none the worse for our trip to Utica. 
We had a pleasant time among our friends in the 
Empire State, and were strongly tempted to lin- 
ger a few days, but duty to you, kind readers, re- 
quired us to hasten home. 

We find numerous letters of inquiry, &c., wait- 
ing for our attention, and several matters designed 
for this number are unavoidably deferred. Pa- 
tience, kind friends, and all shall have a chance. 
We have further ‘notes of travel’ whenever room 
presents. 


CoRRESPONDENTS, are entitled to our warmest 
thanks for the aid they have rendered us for sev- 
eral months past while much of our time has been 
spent in traveling. Our readers will unite with 
us in welcoming to our columns the able new 
contributor from Cincinnati. 


Lardner’s Lectures on Science and Art, No. X. 
isree’d. It isarich number for young mechanics. 
Contents: ‘Conduction ot Heat,’ ‘Relation of Heat 
and Light,’ ‘Action and Reaction,’ ‘Composition 
and Resolution of Force,’ ‘Centre of Gravity’ and 
‘The Leverand Wheel work.’ 


‘The American Shepherd’ by L. A. Morrell of 
N. Y., is just the book for sheep farmers. Notice 
in our next. 





Tue Lapres or Utica.—We find the following 
in the New York Tribune, written by a corres- 
pondent at the Fair :—‘‘The weather for the Fair 
has been most auspicious, and the fair have ac- 
cordingly turned out in great force. Though not 
a‘lady’s man,’ in the usual acceptation of the 
term, I beg leave to say that nothing has struck 
me with more force than the remarkable beauty 
of the ladies generally. And it is to be observed, 
that the department in the exhibition consigned 
to the taste and management of the ladies here, 
as at Poughkeepsie, was in decidedly the best 
keeping. I allude to the ‘*Frorar Hatt,” for 
exhibition of fruits and flowers. * * * Of this 


Committee of the Floral Department, Mr. Barr- 
Ham, of the Ohio Cultivator, appeared to be one. 
A young lady was heard to observe, that she was 
surprised to find that a gentleman of his taste 
should still give preference to the ‘ Bachelor's 
Button, among so many superb flowers.” 

We entirely concur with the writer of the 




















foregoing in regard to the beauty of the Utica la- | 


dies, and the Floral Hall; but we cannot consent 
to receive any share of praise as one of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, for we had not the 


honor of acting in that capacity, excepting as we | 


were invited to assist for a short time in arrang- 
ing the articles brought in for exhibition. 
credit of devising and effecting the decorations 
of the Hali &c. belongs to our friend Dr. Thomp- 
son, of Aurora, and the ladies of Utica, who la- 
bored with him in that work for a number of 
days previous to the Fair. 

As to our giving * preference to the Bache- 
lor’s Button.’ it would doubtless have been all 
the same, had we been disposed to have prefer- 
red any other of the ‘‘ superb flowers” exhibited 
on that occasion; for our friend Thompson be- 
ing a rich and handsome widower, and having 
nearly a week the start of us, had so completely 
monopolized the thoughts and affections of the 
numerous fair ones by whom he was surround- 
ed, that a poor bachelor like ourself stood no 
chance at all! 


L 








ADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


For the Ohio Cu!tivator. 
This World of Ours 
Tis beautiful, *tis beautiful, 
This fairy world of ours; 
With its hills and vales and gushing streams, 
And wealth of varied flowers. 
The very breezes tell us so, 
Which steal through vale and grot; 
Oh °tis beautiful, *tis beautiful, 
And who can say °tis not. 


The birdlings mingle with their songs, 
Upon the leafy spray, 
A chorus of ‘tis beautiful,’ 
And sing their lives away. 
And e’en the summer rivulet, 
That dances on in glee, 
Is singing to itself, the earth 
Is beautiful to me. 


The child, whose little cup of joy, 
Is full up to the brim, 

When warbling ’neath a summer sky, 
Needs none to teil to him 

Of beauty in fair nature’s works, 
When by his shou‘s of glee, 

The beautiful in all around, 
His youthful mind can see. 


Yet there are those of riper years, 
Who never can discern, 

The least of beauty on the earth, 
Which way so e’er they turn, 

But ever look upon the dark, 
And gloomy side of things, 

And dark and gloomy are the hearts, 
From which such feeling springs. 


*Tis such as these who ne’er can see 
‘The bright rose for the thorn; 

Nor ever love to gaze upon 
The rainbow for the storm. 

But those who love the glorious works 
Of God’s creative powers, 

Will say with me, ’tis beautiful, 
This sunshine world of ours. 

Sprine Vattey, O. 


M. B. 


From the Indiana Farmer and Gardiner. 
Fresh Eges in Winter. 

As you are giving light, will you tell your read- 
ers how they can have fresh eggs in the winter. 
They may have them in either of two ways. In 
September let them purchase as many fresh eggs 
as they wish to use in winter, pack them in kegs or 
stone jars, setting them all upon the little end. 
Take unslacked lime and slack it inso much water 
as will fill your jars or kegs. Let there be lime 
enough to make the liquid a little thicker than 
milk. When itis cool, pour it in upon your eggs, 
and set the jars in a cool place ard you have noth- 
ing more to do than to take your eggs as you want 
to use them. They say a little salt is good, but I 
have kept them from August till April, and never 
found one to be injured, only as the lime will set- 
tle about the lower tiers, so as to destroy the shell, | 


The | 
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unless you have something else than eggs atthe} Dr. Jones,a large Orange tree in fruit, a dish 
bottom of the jars. of fine Orange Quinces, of Isabella Grapes, and 

The second plan is to select chickens hatched | a bunch of Longworth’s Cigar Pox or Ohio Grape. 
as early as April (for old hens or young chickens} Jno. Burr presented eight bouquets of very 
| will not, generally, begin to lay till the last of Jan-| fine roses, including the following kinds:—Louis 
uary.) Feed them well; give them clean water, | Philippe, La Phoenix, Pourbon Tea, Duchess de 
and gravel, lime, or pounded bones, a good place of |Orleans, Hermosa Superba Tea, Monthly Cab- 
dry earth to burrow in, and, not least, a warm |bage, Elina Noisette, Mrs. Posanquet, Princess de 





place where they can shelter themselves night or 
day. from cold or wet. Aiter years’ experience I 
have never fail d once of fresh eggs in winter by 
this last plan. I can say too from experience, 
that if you will get the Poland or the Creole breeds, 
you will have twice as many eggs during the year, 
and more than twiee as many in the winter.— 
Another most fundamental doctrine is, exchange 
_your stock every year. Whether your readers 
will try these plans or not [ cannot tell; but they 
are sent by one whose family has fresh eggs the 
whole year. HENRY MICRON. 
Mapison, Ia., 1845. 





Columbus Horticultural Society. 
Report of the Exhibition, September 26, 1845. 
Owing to the extreme scarcity of fruits, and 
'the limited supply of flowers and vegetables, the 
\Society did not deem it expedient to attempt 
'what might be called a public exhibition this 
year; but merely to invite such of the members, 
and other citizens as chose to do so, to bring in 
specimens of their productions for inspection at 
a meeting of the Society. Of course, therefore, 
an extensive display was not to have been ex- 
| pected; though considering the circumstances, 
\the show was in all respects larger and better 
\than many who were present had anticipated. 
|The beauty and choiceness of the flowers, the 
excellence of the fruits and vegetables, and, 
| above all. the skill and industry of the Lapres in 
| arranging, gave a most cheering ernest of what 
may be expected another year, when our region 
may be more favored by Pomona and Fora, and 
|our citizens generally become interested in the 
| objects of the Society. 
| “The fol!owing is a list of the contributors, and 
| the articles presented by each, at this exhibition: 

By Mrs. J. W. Andrews and Miss MeNiel, one 
large pyramid bouquet of Dahlias, Roses, &e.,— 
| very beautiful. 
| Mrs. Buttles and Mrs. McCoy, a large stand of 
| bouquets of choice Roses, including Monthly 
| Cabbage, Tea Fragrans, Tea Odoratissima, Clara 
|Sylvain, Strombio, Aurora, Niphetos, Camellia 
|Rouge, White Daily, Felemberg, Champney, La- 
| fayette Landreth’s Carmine, La pactole, Phaebe 
}and Hamilton. 
| Mrs. M. J. Gilbert, a large bouquet of Dahlias 
‘and other cut flowsrs. 

Mrs. McCoy, a bouquet of very choice and 


} 


| 





beautiful cut flowers in variety, including blos-| 


|som+ of the Hoya carnosa; also, a very large 
| plant of the Cleome grandiflora. 

Mrs. Jno. Miller, two bouquets of fine Dahlias, 
|including the *“* King’s Own,” a magnificent va- 
|riety; also, fine pots of Globe Amaranthus, Ger- 
|} man Asters and Canna excelsia. 

| Miss H. Platt, two fine bouquets of Verbenas, 
| Heliotropes, &c. 

| Mrs. B. Latham, a large bouquet of Dahlias 
| and other flowers. 

| Miss Gwynne, a bouquet of fine Dahlias. 

Mrs. J. Buttles, a bouquet of Verbenas and 
‘other choice flowers; a stalk, in bloom, of the 
|Erythrina speciosa, and the following plants in 
pots, mostly in bioom:—Ardisia crenulata, Sal- 
_via splendens, S. fulgens, roses Queen of Beauty 
and La pactole, Vinea alba and rosea, Myrtus 
communis, White Verbena, Plumbago capensis, 
Achimenes longiflora, Achania molis, White 
Jasmine, Fuschia variegata, Hypericum mono- 


| 


gynum, Melaleuca ericifolia, Ficus elasticus; al-| 


so, Orange trees in bearing, several kinds of Ge- 
raniums, and other house plants. (Note—No 


effort was made to exhibit rare plants in pots; 


| Nassau, Eugene Peauharnois, Venusta, Pont Dai- 
ly, Reine de Lombardy, Madame Naiman, Strom- 
bio, La Regular, Ninon de ’Enclos, Donna Maria, 
Virginale, Lady Warrender, La Victorieuse, Fel- 
lenberg, Monstros”, Belle de Monza, Raffanelle, 
White Daily, and Agrippina. 

Mr. Burr also presented a plate of Isabella 
Grapes, a bunch of Burr’s seedling Strawberry, 
ten ears of improved sweet corn, (very large) 
and specimens of English cob-nut Filberts. 

Col. B. Latham presented plates of Isabella and 
Alexander Grapes, French Belle Fleur, Black 
Gilliflower, Seek-no-further, Golden Pippin and 
Spitzenberg Apples, a Texan Cucumber, (gourd) 
three feet long, English Star Hops, Ohio ever- 
bearing Raspberries, and cuttings in leaf of 30 
varieties of the Grape, including the White Ca- 
tawba, Post Oak, Olmsted, Norton’s seedling, Le 
Noir, and 25 others; also, cuttings of several rare 
kinds of Willow, Mulberry, &e. 

Mr. S. Brush, a tasket of fine Lima Beans, do. 
of Sweet Potatoes, five bunches of early Sweet 
| Corn, and specimens of Acorn, Scollop and Crook- 
| neck Squashes. 

Col. S. Medary, a basket of fine Isabella and 
| Catawba Grapes, and large clusters of the same 
|on branches of the vines. 

Mr. Jno Miller, a plate of small oval Tomatoes. 
ja large stalk of Okra, in pod, stalks of mammoth 
Rhubarb, specimens of the Lady Finger Potato, 
red beets, mammoth Nutmeg Squash, (weight 70 
lbs.); also, plates of Fall Pippin and Spitzenberg 
| Apples; also, two bottles of Currant Wine, made 
| by himself and Col. Latham, and one bottle of do. 
16 years old, made by Mrs. McLene. These 
were pronounced extra fine, and sold well. 

Mr. William Kelsey, a plate of very large pear- 
shaped Quinces. 

Mr. J. Buttles, one dozen Pennock Apples, and 
a plate of a large variety, name not known. 

Dr. L. Goodale, two South American or Texan 
cucumbers, (gourds) four to five feet long, and 
|(by Mr. Wilcox) some very large Sugar Beets. 

Mr. M. B. Bateham presented a basket of fruit 
| brought by him from the exhibition at Utica, N. 
| Y., containing named specimens of 30 varities 
of choice Pears, and as many of Apples, presented 
to the Society by John J. Thomas, nurseryman, 
|at Macedon, N. Y., irom his father, David Tho- 
|mas, of Aurora, N. Y., and a number of fine Ap- 
| les from Messrs. Ellwanger and Barry, of the 
Mit. Hope nursery, Rochester. Among the pears 

from David Thomas were some very superior and 
new varieties. which afforded much gratification 
to the fasting committee ; such as Stevens’ Gene- 
see, Thompson, Burgamotte, Beurre Capiau- 
mont, Seckel, Foster, Cushing, White Doyenne, 
Summer Rose, Brown Beurre, Bezi de la Motte, 
&e. (The later kinds are reserved for the next 
meeting of the Com.) The apples, also, were 
very acceptable to the Society, especially as they 
afford the means of comparing specimens, and 
determining the names of varieties in this re- 
gion, tosome extent. The thanks of the Society 
| were tendered to the Messrs Thomas, and to 
| Ellwanger and Barry, for their timely and valua- 
| ble donations. 
| The sale of flowers, fruits, &c., at the close of 
ithe exhibition, amounted to about $25. The 
| number of members is at present about 40. (It 
| ought to be at least 100.) The funds of the So- 
| ciety are to be expended in procuring horticultu- 
|ral books for the use of the members, and rare 
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| and valuable seeds, grafts, &c. 


Farmers’ Clubs. 


s we i : Frrenp Batenam:—In compliance with your 
only a few were brought in for convenience of | request, I venture to offer to the young farmers 
arrangement.) |of Ohio, a few hints on the formation and man- 
}agement of Farmers’ Clubs or Township Agricul- 
tural Societies. Of the utility of such associations 
there can be but one opinion. With a good one 
in every township the agriculture of our State 
might be speedily regenerated; without them, little 


Mrs. J. W. Andrews exhibited a large pot of 
the Manettia cordifolia, (a beautiful climber,) in 
bloom. 

Dr. Carter, aseedling Shaddock, a Cape Jas- 
mine, and Rose Lamarque. 
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comparatively will be accomplished. And now 
the most convenient season for holding evening 
meetings is approaching, and must not be allowed 
to pass away unimproved. 

I believe the less these societies trammel them- 
selves with constitutions and bye-laws, the better; 
common sense and established usage will generally 
be found the best guides. A multitude of officers 
are equally unnecessary; a President, Secretary 
and Treasurer will feel more responsibility, and 
if they reside near to each other, probably man- 
age the affairs of an association better than a lar- 
ger number. But in addition to the regular offi- 


upon th s subject. If science were valued at a 
hundredth part its real worth, we should find | 
| schools and academies in every township where 
every facility of instruction would be afforded,— | 
societies and libraries established for the constant 
| cultivation of the mind,—the support of the in- 
| tellectual and moral faculties deemed as essential 
and indispensable as the sustenance of the body— 
|a profound philosopher, and a sagacious states- 
/man onevery farm,—old men and women teach- 
‘ing and encouraging the young, sustained in their | 
cers, a Visiting committee of two or three mem- | declining years by the power of science and dis- | 
bers should be appointed. Meetings ought ta be | ciplined thought, and cheered by the mild and | 
held at least monthly, and as much more fre-| beauteous light of a developed spirit—yo ing men 
quently as they can be made sufficiently interest- | and maidens pressing their way onward and up- 
ing. They may be oceupied with ward to the dignified destiny of humanity,—and 
ist. Lectures.—These should embrace all the | little children zealously interesting themselves in | 
sciences having any application to agriculture, or, the noble strife, rapidly opening their tender 
in other words, the whole theory and practice of |minds for the comprehension of those great | 
farming. Scientific men everywhere, to what-| matters which elicit such wonderful interest in 
ever profession they belong, as well as farmers, | their superiors, and afford them such overflowing 
must be pressed into the service; all are alike in-/ delight. Would not this be a beautiful spectacle? 
terested, and the prosperity of our State requires| Would not man assume a sublime position!—_| 
their co-operation. And if competent lecturers | Would not a new era dawn upon the world! If 
cannot always be obtained without compensation, | such a state of things can be brought about, does | 
it will be better to appropriate funds to this ob- | not every one most ardently desire its attain-| 
ject than to the distribution of premiums. ‘ment! Can any living soul be found to oppose, | 
2d. Reports—The visiting committee, or a} with his eyes open, the advent of such a glori-| 
part of it, should visit the farm of every member | ous condition! Let us, for the honor of human | 
at least once during the year, and present a full| nature, answer the former of the last two ques-| 
report on each farm, one or more at every meet- | tions in the affirmative, and the latter in the neg- | 
ing, specifyng the number of acres cultivated,the ative. What, then, isto te done? Nothing but} 
crops raised, amount produced per acre, and | to buckle on our armor, gird our loins, put the) 
mode of culture, the character and condition of | shoulder to the wheel, manifest our moral courage, | 
all the live stock, thestate of the fences and build-| and take hold of the work with resolution. I 
ings, and the kind of implements used, particular- |have indulged in no dream. Man is capable of | 
izing every thing especially worthy of commen- | attaining every thing good and great that can be | 
dation, or if need be, resorting to good-natured | desired. He has mind enough, heart enough, | 
criticism. Perhaps no measure yet adopted has | strength enough, and sufficient means of every | 
been found more conducive to neatness and en-|kind to accomplish the magnificent purpose of) 
terprize among farmers than these visitations, or | his creation. The question is left entirely with! 
contributed more to the interest of meetings, than |our own free will, then nothing is wanting but | 
the reading of these reports. ithe courage to be ‘up and at it;’ but if we will| 
3d. Disccussion.—Not by the selection of a | not, then we must remain as we are, the unfaith- | 
question with appointed champions on the affir- | ful, wasteful, dishonorable and dishonest tenants | 
mative and negative to murder truth for the sake |of the beautiful hills and plains, beautiful with | 
of victory, but let some subject be announced for | trees, grain, grass and flowers, which we have | 
conversation, and members, one after another, | 


| 





| : ‘ LTS oa 
iserve, nor enjoy a tithe of the happiness to which | 
| they are entitled, until they change their views | 


Such is the lamentable want of a true estima- 
tion of scientific atttainment that so generally 
prevails, the legitimate fruits of which, are ignor- 
ance, sensual life, vice, miserable school houses, 
more miserably furnished, poor teachers more 
poorly paid, and a general prostitution of the 
most heavenly attributes of our tender children. 
These remarks are not addressed particularly to 
the farming community, but to all of every occu- 
pation. 

I am not now prepared to discuss more fully the 
subject at the head of this article. My next 
communications will be devoted to the following 
points: 

Ist. Science facililates money getting. 

2d. Science elevates the human character. 

3d. Science promotes our highest happiness. 

Cincinnati, O. L. A. HINE. 


The Moon and the Weather. 
The advocates of Moon farming we believe 





are all of the opinion that the Moon has an influ- 


ence upon the weather—causing changes and 
storms, &c. Indeed this belief is one of the most 
common fallacies of the age, and is by no means 
confined to those who believe in the influence of 
the moon on agriculture. But fortunately this 
matter is easily settled by those who will take 
the pains to investigate it, for we have correct 
records of all the changes and conditions of the 
weather kept at various places for a long series 
of years, and also the moon changes for the same 
times, so that we have only to compare them with 
reference to this point to prove the matter beyond 
a reasonable doubt. Well, this has frequently 
been done, and in all cases has led to the same 
conclusion—namely, thatthe moon does not exert 
any influence whatever on the weather, at least so 
far as to show any agreement or connection be- 
tween the changes of the Moon and those of the 
weather. The following extract from one of Dr, 
Lardner’s Lectures is conclusive on this point: 


‘Among the many influences which the Moon 
is supposed, by the world in general, to exercise 
upon our globe, one of those which have been 
more universally believed, in all ages and in all 
countries is that which is presumed to exert up- 
on the changes of the weather. Although the 
particular details of this influence are sometimes 








give their opinion or experience in relation to the 
matter. Nothing is more profitable than friendly 
discussion, or more hateful than gladiatorial de- 
bating. i 

I must not omit another item quite essential to 
the success of these associations, which is, that 
every member provide himself with a good agri- 
cultural paper. See to this or you will have 
drones in thehive. And if in any place an en- 
terprizing farmer should be unsuccessful in arou- 
sing his neighbors to an appreciation of the value 
of organizations, such as we have been contem- 
plating, let him go to work until he gets a dozen 
subscribers for the Cultivator, and a good society 
in that place will be almost a necessary conse- 
quence. 

I have only to add, that whether any of the 
above hints shall be found worthy of adoption or 
otherwise, this at least is certain, that something 
systematic and effectual ought to be immediately 
attempted, if not already commenced, in every 
township throughout the State. Will not every 


| leased free of rent from the Creator and controller | pretended to be described, the only general prin- 
lof all things. We shall remain unfaithful in the | ciple, or rule, which prevails with the world in 
|cultivation of the paradise we possess, unfaithful | general is, that a change of weather may be look- 
| to God and ourselves. Weshall remain wasteful) ed for at the epochs of new and full moon; that 
jof the fruits of the earth which should be devoted | js to say, if the weather be previously fair, it will 


| 
| 


to noble purposes, wasteful of the eternal mind’ become foul, and if foul will become fair. Simi- 


| with which we are endowed, and the exhaustless | 
| pleasure afforded by its cultivation. We shall| 
|remain dishonorable in lavishing our substance | 
‘in vain frivolties and ‘riotous living,’ and abu-| 
sing the priceless privileges we possess, and we | 
|shall remain dishonest in the false and beggarly | 
}account we must render of our ‘stewardship, | 

I have said there is no one who would oppose | 
the better condition with his eyes open—but J) 
am compelled to say that with eyes shut there) 
are many, many, MANY, who seem uncompromi- | 
sing in their hostility to a true standard of edu-| 
cation, the only means which can elevate them! 
in this world and the next. Whenever the sub-| 
ject of education is mentioned as it truly deserves, | 
their thoughts are instantly centered on their dol-| 


\lars, the height and depth of their aspiration and | 





lar changes are also sometimes though not 
so confidently looked for, at the epochs of the 
quarters. 

A question of this kind may be regarded eith- 
er as a question of science, or a question of 
fact. 

If it be regarded as a question of science, we 
are called upon to explain how and by what 
property of matter, or what law of nature or at- 
traction the Moon, ata distance of a quarter of 
a million of miles, combining its effects with the 
Sun, at four hundred times that distance, can 
produce those alleged changes! To this it 
may be readily answered that no known law or 
principle has hitherto explained any such phe- 
nomena. The Moon and Sun must doubtless af- 
fect the ocean of air which surrounds the globe, 


reader of the Cultivator take this subject into se-| faith. Mention to them the subject of libraries,| as they affect the ocean of water—producing ef- 


rious consideration. 
NORTON 8S. TOWNSHEND. 
Exryria, Lorain Co., Sept. 14, 1845. 


To the Farmers. 
OF SCIENTIFIC ATTAINMENTS. 

In my former communication I indulged in 
some general and encouraging reflections in rela- 
tion to the enviable pursuit of this portion of my 
fellow citizens. Permit me now, Mr. Editor, to 
throw out some hints with regard to the impor- 
tance of knowledge to the farmer. 

In the first place let me remark that I was not 
born a flatterer, nor with honey on my tongue to 


VALUE 


schools and academies, and they are startled at 
the thought of contributing their dimes to ob- 
jects of whose magnitude they have no concep- 
tion. Ask the people to vote, ‘school tax’ or ‘no 
school tax,’ ona proposition to provide for the 
proper elevation of every child that exists or shall 
exist in the State, and ten to one the enterprise 
of philanthropists will be vetoed by those who are 
| most interested in its success, many of whom will 
| write on their tickets, ‘no schule tacks.” Talk of 
|providing for the good education of the poor 
children, and providing them with clothing that 
| they may appear respectabie in the school room, 








-and nine out of ten of our more fortunate popu- 


fects analagous to tides; but when the quantity 
of such an effect is estimated, it is proved to be 
utterly inappreciable, and such as could by no 
means account for the meteorological changes 
here adverted to. 

But in conducting investigations of this kind 
we proceed altogether in the wrong direction, 
and begin at the wrongend when we commence 
with the investigation of the physical cause of 
the supposed phenomena. That method of con- 
ducting physical inquiries, which was bequeath- 
ed to us by the illustrous Bacon, and which has 
led to such an immense extension of our knowl- 
edge of the universe, imperiously requires that 


sweeten speech; therefore excuse me for sparing | lation will spitefully declaim against the indolence | before we begin to seek for the causes of any 
the ‘thunder’ of demagogues, and believe me of the struggling poor and the infringement of! phenomena, we must prove beyond the possibility 
when I say that knowledge is little appreciated | their own natural right to hold, with a miser’s of doubt, the reality of the phenomena, and as- 
by the farmers as well as other classes—that they | grasp, every cent they ean get, whether by indus-| certain with the utmost precision, all the cireum- 


cannot receive that consideration they should de-! try, fraud, speculation or extortion. 


stances attending them. 


In other words, we 
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are required to consider all inquiries of the kind 
now adverted to, as mere questions of fact, before 
we take them as questions of science. 

What, then, let us see, is the present question! 
It is ascertained that the moon produces such an 
influence on the weather as to cause it to change 
at the new and full Moon, and at the quarters. 
But in this mode of stating the proposition, there 
are implicitly included two very distinct points, 
one of which is asimple matter of fact, and the 
other a point of physical science. 

First.—It is asserted that at the epochs of a 
new and fu!l Moon, and at the quarters, there is 
generally a change of weather. This is a mere 
statement of alleged fact. 

Second.—It is asserted that the phases of the 
Moon, or in other words, the relative position of 
the Moon and Sun in regard to the Earth is the 
cause of these changes. 

Now it is evidently necessary to settle the first 
question before we trouble ourselves with the 
second, for if it should so happen that the first 
statement should prove to be destitute of founda- 
tion the second falls to the ground. 

The question of fact here before us isone most 
easily settled. In many meteorological observa- 
tions throughout Europe, a register of the weath- 
er in all respects, has been kept for a long period 
of time. Thus the height of the barometer, the 
condition of the thermometer, the hydrometer, 
and the rain guage; the form and character of the 
clouds, the times of the falling of rain, hail and 
snow, and in short, every particular respecting 
the weather has been duly registered, from day 
to day, and often from hour to hour. 

The period of the lunar phases, it is needless to 
say, has also been registered, and it is therefore 
possible to compare one set of changes with the 
other. 

This, in fine, has beendone. Wecan imagine, 
placed in two parallel columns, in juxtaposition, 
the series of epochs of the new and full Moons, 
and the quarters, and the corresponding condi- 
tions of the weather at these times, for fifty or 
one hundred years back, so that we may be ena- 
bled to examine, as a mere matter of fact, the 
conditions of the weather for one thousand or 
twelve hundred full and new Moons and quarters. 
The result of such an examination has been, that 
no correspondence whatever has been found to 
exist between the two phenomena. Thus let us 
suppose that one hundred and twenty five full 
Moons be taken at random from the table; if the 
condition of the weather at these several epochs 
be examined it will be found, probably, that in 
sixty three cases there was a change of weather, 
and in sixty two there was not, so that under 
such circumstances the old Moon in this division 
of one hundred and twenty five would favor the 
popular opinion; but if another random collection 
of one hundred and twenty five full Moons be 
be taken, and similarly examined, it will proba- 
bly be found that sixty three are not attended by 
changes of weather, while sixty two are. With 
its characteristic caprice the Mooon on this occa- 
sion opposes the popular opinion; in short, a full 
examination of the table shows that the condi- 
tion of the weather as to change, or in any oth- 
er respect, has as a matter of fact, no correspon- 
dence whatsover with the lunar phases. 

Such, then, being the case, it would be idle to 
attempt to seek for a physical cause of an effect 

which is destitute of truth. 


Experiments in Wheat Culture. 

John Evans, Esq., of Mill Creek township, 
Western Pennsylvania, has harvested, according 
to the Erie Gazette, on three acres of land ‘“‘so 
poor a few years ago that it would not bear white 
beans,” 123 bushels of wheat which weighed 65 
lbs. per bushel. At 60 lbs. per bushel, the yield is 
a fraction over 44 bushels per acre. 

This land has been brought out by deep plow- 
ing, leached ashes and clover sod, with a plenty 
of clover on it turned in and mixed with the soil. 
Within the last three weeks we have been called 


to notice several instances, where the use of 


unleached ashes, scattered as a top dressing at 


the rate of 20 bushels per acre, at the time of seed- 
ing, has evidently increased the crop some ten or 


twelve bushels per acre. Any quantity from 


2000 to 4000 |bs, of dry, hard wood ashes, spread 


evenly on an acre just sown in wheat can do no 
harm, and will hardly fail of being of great ser- 
vice to the crop. The alkalies potash and soda, 
and the alkaline earths lime and magnesia, are ex- 
tremely prone to be washed, or leached out of the 
surface soil of cultivated fields. Hence unleach- 
ed ashes are usually worth twice as much to make 
into grain and potatoes, as they bring to be used 
in the manufacture of pot and pearlash. One 
thing must be borne in mind, and that is, never 
to sow wheat on wet land without thorough 


gard has occasioned the loss of many thousands of 
bushels this season in Western New York by 
rust and shrinkage. It is down right folly border- 
ing on insanity, to be to all the labor and expense 
of plowing repeatedly, harrowing thoroughly, and 
sowing a plenty of good seed, in good season, 
and, after all permit water to stand on a compact 
subsoil, just long enough toruinthe crop. There 
is not a townin the State, perhaps, where can- 


fer from the lack of good drains to carry 0 
that falls upon, or collects below their surface.— 
We have never seen the first man that regretted 
having drained a single rod of land. On the 


thorough draining has given them. 


wheat for seed. 


chance, adhere to the kernels of grain. 


sow but five acres, and so feed the plants that 
they will give you 40 bushels per acre, than to 
sow fifteen acres, and starve the young wheat 
plants down to twelve bushels per acre, and have 


draining. Unaccountable negligence in this re-| 


not be found more or less fields whose crops suf-| grate to the West! 
water 


contrary, all commend the advantages which 


Re careful to sow nothing but clean plump} 
Wash that thoroughly in strong 
brine, or biue vitriol water, and dry in lime, to de- | 
stroy the seeds of smut or rust, that may per- 


By all means remember that it is far better to 


| sum, saw-logs and firewood, as one on the salt 
that seasons our potatoes, bread and meat. 

Salt should always be made into a compost 
with slaked lime in the proportion of one of the 
former to two of the latter, mixed with a little 
muck or loam, and moistened to favor the decom- 
position of the salt. Remove the present duty 
on salt, and its soda can be extracted by the aid 
of lime, and profitably used as a fertilizer in near- 
ly or quite every town in the State. 

We are sorry to see so little attention paid to 
saving the saline matter that escapes in the liquid 
and solid excretions of domestic animals, and of 
the human family. These salts are derived from 
| the daily food of animals and cultivated plants, 
| without which no plant nor animal could possibly 
live. What madness then to wage a war against 
| the very things that we must have to form our 
| daily food and clothing! How many skin the 
|land down to to the bone, waste their manure, 
‘and at last denounce the brirren soil, and emi- 
In common fairness, how- 
ever, we are bound to say that the number of 
good farmers is rapidly increasing in this section. 
Closer observation, more reading and more think- 
ing are producing their legitimate fruits.—Gen- 
esee Farmer. 





Letter from ‘A Traveler.’ 

| Frrenp Batenam:—lI send you some miscellany, 
which may, some of it at least, answer for publi- 
jeation. I thank you ‘or giving place to my re- 
marks on the flock of Messrs. Perkins & Brown. 
| It does me good to see the meritsof such a man 


as Mr. Brown recognized. Still more is the pub- 
lic under obligation to you for the direct notice 
you have taken of that flock. So enxious am [ 
to have the question up as to the relative merits 


of fine and heavy fleeces, that lam almost ready 
to break a lance in friendly tournament with any 
who dare say ought against the growing of the 
——— Saxony sheep. 
Nothing is more common in Western New et us fora moment consider the returns of 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, than for land to| two flocks. The best wool grown by Messrs. Per- 
be too rich in vegetable mould, to bring good | kins & Brown, brings 90 cents a pound, and will 
wheat. The straw grows too rank, and thick, |#Verage three pounds a head, whieh comes to 
and is very liable to be affeeted by rust. To pre- $2;70. It will be an extraordinary flock that will 
vent this latter malady, Mr. Haywoop of the city | 8ive five pounds a head of wool, worth forty ets. 
of Buffalo, (as we intimated in a former number,)|2 pound. This gives a return per head of $2,00. 
has used charcoal with signal success. Mr. H. is} The amount of pasture and other keep for the 
the owner of a tract of splendid wheat land near | production of three pounds at ninety cents, will 
Sandusky, Ohio, where he has two flouring mills. | be to the cost of food for producing five pounds 
He has kindly furnished us with a plot of seven |f wool at 40 cents per pound, very nearly in the 
wheat fields, taken for experiments this season, | ‘@tio 0: three to five.* Thus far in favor of fine 
with the results, which follow: wool. The opposing advantages of coarse wooled 
No. 1. 20 acres. Applied 50 bushels of coal sheep lie in the diminished need of care, and their 
. ze ; ;| resistance of disease. Let it be carefully borne 
ground fine, per acre. Yield 25 bushels of}. . d that all | Aoi liable to dis . 
wheat per acre. in mind that all large flocks are liable to diseases. 
No. 2. 4 acres. No coal applied. It is not the case that Saxony sheep are liable to 
rusted; vield 5 bushels per acre. die, and the ‘black top’ merinoes not. It is not 


even that badly shrunken with rust. Don’t for- 
get that it takes less seed, and fewer hard days 
¥ ork to raise 200 bushels on six, than on fifteen 
acres of land. 








Wheat badly 


No. 3. 15 acres. Coal as in No. 1. Yield 25 | the case that in raising large flocks ot sheep great 
bushels, ars care and skill are needed only in the raising of 
No.4. 25 acres. Coal asin No.1. Yield 35 bush- | 52*°"Y flocks. Mr. Jewett, Mr. Randall or Mr. 


The difference of care 
Let it further be borne 


Morrell will not say so. 


els per acre. » 
R m may be found to be small. 


Note, No. 4 was seeded with old wheat. 


K . ~4 - i ind, that the Saxony ra ‘ is - 
No. 5. 15 acres. Coal. Yield 25 bushels per in mind, that th a ce of sheep is noth 
ponies ing more nor less than the merino, improved. Is 
No. 6. 8 acres. No Coal. Yield 5 bushels per! weakness of constitution ee 
ment in the fibre of the wool! I believe it to be 
— : ea a mistake that the Saxony race of sheep are of 
No. 7. 6 acres. No Coal. Yield 3 bushels per eae ans $ 
ae slender constitution necessarily and uniformly.— 


In some sections of our country, such as go by 
that name, are faulty in many points. Others 
compare well with the best flocks. Thousands 
would have a change in their views on a careful 
examination of good flocks of this kind of sheep. 
My conclusion is, &c., &e. 


The soil and culture were precisely alike except 
the use of 50 bushels of coal per acre as designa- 
ted—sown in April and May. The soil abounds 
in lime and organic matter. 

Mr. Haywood will apply 10,000 bushels of coal 
to the fields to be sown in wheat this autumn.— 
It cost him $30 per 1000 bushels. He grinds it in| 
a common bark mill used by tanners. 

Those of our readers, who have cleared the 
heavy forests of Western New York, Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio need few witnesses to satisfy them of 
the great value of wood coat and asHEes to make 
good cropsof wheat and other grain. 

We hope to see the duty on Onondaga salt 
shortly taken off, that it may be largely used with 
burnt lime to fertilize the soil. This tax on salt 
yields a little over $200,000 revenue; and is, of 
all taxes the most unequal in its operation on the 
farming interest of the State. The Legislature 


A TRAVELER. 





* The prices here named are more in accordance with those of 
1841 than the present year; but that does not materially affect the ar- 
gument, as the comparative va'ue is the same.—Ep. 


Miscellany for the Ohio Cultivator. 

Blue Grass.—lI find it difficult todecide what 
kind of grass ‘Blue Grass, is. The Editor of the 
Albany Cultivator considers it the same as what 
is called at the north, June grass. In the centre 
of this State, | am referred toa kind of grass, which 
I do not find on the reserve, asthe real Kentucky 
Blue grass. Please try to make us up here, on 
the hard pan, understand what it is, so that we 














might as well impose a round tax on lime, gyp- 


may judge for ourselves in relation to its excel- 
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lence; and, if you please, give us your opinion as 
to its merits on the soil of the Reserve. Perhaps 
I will give something to help buy a ‘picture’ of it 
in the Ohio Cultivator, if some others will give 
too. 

A Staple of Ohio.—Some waggishly speak of 
pennyroyal, as a staple production of this State. 
Surely it is abundant in some of our counties, and 
seems to come in, in some sections of our State, as 
naturally. after clearing off the timber, as do the 
best grasses on the beech and maple lands of the 
Reserve. I saw another production, which per- 
haps may as well be termed a staple of our wheat 
counties. It is a peculiar plant, or weed, which 
seems very naturally to take the cnn of clover 
on multitudes of farms south of us. Do they 
raise it to be plowed under as green manure, or 
is it the glorious rest of those grain regions. I 
have not time to describe it. You may have 
seen some of itin your tours. There is a splen- 
ded crop south east of Lancaster on the road to 
Athens. Ifit is in connection, I should like to 
start the query whether those who introduce this 


plant into their system of rotation, take the Ohio | 


Cultivator, or other agricultural paper. 


popularly termed ‘last gasp.’ 


subscribers, I will describe it briefly in some fu- 
ture article, together with the method of raising 
it. 


Woods Pastures—I saw lots of ‘woods pas- 
tures’ on my tour through the central and + astern 
counties. They are lands which have been un- 
derbrushed and enclosed, and are used for pas- 
tures. I presume it isnot supposed by any who 
have reflected much on the subject, that they get 
pay for their fencing from the heartless, innutri- 
cious vegetation which grows in such shaded 
fields. They probably wish to manure their for- 
ests by the droppings of their flocks and herds.— 
It is benevolent to look to the wants of future 
generations. Wood willsome day be scarce in 
Ohio, if the world continues long enough. 

Can you not visit our county! Perhaps your 
observation will enable you to explain the fact, 
that, though we have a heavy clay soil, and late 
and early frosts, there are neat and tasteful dwell- 
ings,* and other evidences of a thrift scarcely 
less than in the more easily tilled sections of the 
State. 


By the! tle is large —H02 head, of which 548 were taken at 31,50 to 2,75 per 
. +s ¢ | 100 fh on the hoof, being equal to $3, a 3,50 net, according io quality. 
way, I saw a species of grass in Athens COUNLY, | The averaze of the sales, however may be put down at $2,374. The 
If it has not yet | demand is ative, though the more common descriptions have slight- 
, ~,: -> + ) ly decline ce, whilst the better lities exhibit erate ad- 
been introduced along the Scioto valiey, and if it pb mg ee ee ee 

. ? , 
is desired by any considerable number of your | 
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| English News -The Harvest. 

The latest dates (Sep. 4.) speak of very a favorable change in the 
| weather, which had dissipated the fears of a failure of the wheat 
crop. The harvest though late, was progressing finely, and the loss 
of grain by the wet weather was compratively small. Complaints 
were received that the crop had been destroyed on some parts of the 
continent, but not much reliance could be placed on them. In France 
the weather had heeome fine, and the wheat harvest was as good 
asthe average. ‘The potato crop throughout Great Britain is rep- 
resented as mostly destroyed by the wet weather, and much snffer- 
ing will result to the poorer classes. The prices of wheat and flour 
had receded since the improvementinthe weather, and there was 
no longer much ehance for speculation in the way of supplies from 
this country, though some will continue to Le sent, especially through 
| Canada. 

Inthe American Provision Trade there was no change worthy 
of note except a slight advance in the price of beef. 


THE MARKETS. 


Crincixnati, Sept. 30.—Flour is in moderate demand at 3,10 @ 
3,20 ® bl., wheat at 55 cts., Oats 25cis. Cover Seed sells at 4,75 
@ 5,00 ® bu., Timothy, 2,50 @ 3,00, flaxseed, 87} cts. Mess Pork 
is worth $15 ® bl. Lard, No. 1, kezs,7} cis. ~ f}. Butter is in de- 
mand at advanced prices. Packers pay 12} @ 13 cis., and hucksters 
14 @ 15. Cheese is a'so brisk, at 6} @ 6) cts. 

CLevecaNnp, Sept. 27.—Flour is selling for the Canadian markets 
at3,75 @ 3,50. Wheat by the cargo is kU cts. — bu., demand slow. 
Corn is worth 40 @ 42octs. perbu. Butter, 10 @ 12} cts. Pj. Lard 
7% cta, 
New York, Sept. 26.—Piour has dec'ined, sells at 4,62 @ 4,69; 
\ wheat 97 @ 100; pork isdull at 314, for mess; ashes, pois, are brisk 
at 3,94 @ 4,00 ~ 100 9; pearis are dull at 4.25. 

Bautimore Carrie Marxet, Sept. 22.—The supply of beef cat- 








COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


[MARKET DAYS TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS & SATURDAYS. } 


Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Oct. 1. 


GRAIN. PouttRY. 
Wh. at, full wt.,bu., 55 @ 60 Turkeys, each, a 
Indian corn, 20 a2 Geese, “ a 
Oats, 144 a5 Ducks, “ 8 a Ww 
PROVISIONS. Cotchems, * +699 


Flour retail, bbl., 2,74 @ 3,50 SUNDRIES. 
73 @ 174 


* 00 Ibs., 1,75 Apples, bu., Ga 3 
* Buckwheat, a “ dried, 1,50 «a 
Indian mea!.bu., 37 @ 40 Peaches, dried, 2.00 a 
Homminy, quart, 3 Potatoes, 23a 
Beet bind quarter, - sweet, 75a &7 
100 ibs,, 2,50 Hay, ton, 5,00) a 6,00 
“ fore quarter, 2,00 @ Wood, hard,cord, 1.25 a 1,50 
Pork, large hogs, a Salt, bbl., 


162 @ 1,75 








I have a friend in one of the South eastern 
counties of this State whose fields are somewhat 
worn. But he takes the Cultivator, and is under 
pungent conviction of the necessity of doing 
something towards regenerating his lands. It 
was he who showed me some specimens of 
the grass called ‘last gasp.’ He has mostly a side 
hill farm of clayey soil, with a thin stratum of| 
limestone near the caps of the hills. He can raise 
tolerable crops of wheat, and it is not difficult to 
raise clover. Can you tell him what is a good ro- 
tation toimprove his land! He has about one 
hundred acres within fences, besides some fifty 
acres of woods which he has fenced, where some 
150 sheep are depositing their manure for the 
benefit of his heirs. 

Will you, or some of your contributors be kind 
enough to mark out a system of husbandry suited 
to the hilly portions of such counties as Hocking, 
Athens and Morgan. TRAVELER. 


* ‘Comparisons are odious,’ but let me assure you we have gen- 
erally as fine dwellings, as neat churches, as good schoo's, as intelii- 
gent men, public and private farmers and mechanics; and last, not 
legst, as La'ented and refined, and I guess, as handsome girls as you 


have down there in the country, not to say anything of the ladies in 
the city. 


Emvutation 1s Wheat Curture—Judge S. 
Gamble, of Shelby county, offers, through the | 
Sidney Aurora, to try and raise more wheat the | 
coming year on 12 acres of land, than any other 
man in Shelby county; and if he is beaten this 
year, he will try again the next. That's your 
sort. 


Apvertisinc.—People are beginning to suspect 
that the Cultivator has a wider circulation 


| Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees and Plants,’ comprising the largest 


* small, 3,00 a . 
Hams,couvtry,!b., 6 @ 7 Sas Ds. : 
* city cured, 7 a fal over, DU., 
Lard. Ib.. ret, 76 &8 Timothy, 2,00 a 3,00 
* inkgs.or bbls. 6} @ Flax, 75 a 81 
Butter, best, rolis, 0 ae 313 Woot. 
“s common, 9 a W aides .a 8 
oy j 278 6 . . , - =~ 
Cie kegs, " 8 Fine and ¢ bid., 3a BB 
Eggs, dozen, 64 7 | , Full biood, 30a 31 
Maple sugar.tb., 5 @ 6} AsHes, (only in barter.) 
‘* molasses, gal. a Pot, 100 tbs.. 2,75 a 
Honey, comb,ib., 10 « Pear}, 3,50 a 
“ strained. 2h@ 14 Scorched salts, 2,50 a 














LAKE ERIE NURSERY. 

HE proprietors of this nursery will have forsale, the coming 

fall aud spring, one of the best selections of Fruit Trees ever 
offered for sa'e in Obie. Many of the Trees were grown hy Professor 
J. P. Kirtland, under bis own direct supervision. Some of them 
will be from the nursery of Messrs. Downing, Newburg, N. Y., 
while others have been grown upon our grounds. The number of 
varieties will constitute about eighty of Pears, twenty-five or thirty 
of Cherries, some thirty of Plums, about fifty of Peaches, one hun- 
dred varieties of Applcs, all the best varieties of Apricots; Nectarines 
Quinces, Grapes, Strawberries, Raspberries, Goozeberries, &e. &¢.— 
We shall procure if possible, all of the new and most highly recom- 
mended varieties of fruits from the East, and shall offer them at rea- 
sonable prices. Weshal! a'so have for sa'e a great variety of Orna- 
inental ‘l'rees and Shimbs, Roses, &c. &e., which have been growing 
in our own grounds. We have also Evergreen Trees of Norway 
Fir, Balsam Fir, Chinese and American Arbor Vite, Red Cedar, 
American and Swedish Junipers, Evergreen Cypress, Tree and 
Dwarf Box, Irish and English Yew, &c. &c. 

We shall publish in November alist of our different varieties of 
fruit as named, with their timcs of ripening, which we will send to 
any one that desires. 

Trees will be carefully packed when desired, and all orders accom- 
panied with the money,or a good city reference, will meet with cor- 
rect attention. 

Cleve:and, October 1245. 


ELLIOTT & CO. 


PRINCE'S 
Linnean Botanic Garden and Nurseries, Flushing 
L. I.,.near New York. 


PPE Great Onsernar Exrancisnment, W. R. PRINCE & CO., 
have just published their *Unrivatied Descriptive Catalogue of 


assortment of the various classes, and the greatest collection of new 
and rare varieties, ever yet offered to the public, and at greatly re- 
duced prices. Every variety of trees and plants, is individually de- 
scribed with precision never before evinced in any European or 
American Catalogue. The collection of Roses comprises above 
1200 splendid varieties, 

These superior Cata'ogues will le sent gratis to every post paid ap- 
plicant. 

Orvers per mail, will he executed with despatch, and in a supe- 
rior style, and forwarded as directed, 





throughout Ohie than any other paper, and con- 


sequently is the best medium for diffusing infor- 
mation. 


WILLIAM R. PRINCE, & Co. 
Fivsnine, Oct. 1845. 


N. B. The public are cautioned against a deceptive use of our name 


ROCHESTER COMMERCIAL NURSERY. 
[ Rochester, N. Y.] 


TT HE subscribers offer for sale 200,000 fruit trees of different ages 
and kinds, thoroughly tested upon bearing trees in the city and 
vicinity. Also a good assortment of hardy ornamental trees and 
shrubs. 
Persons ordering from us may depend upon their orders being 
faithfully executed, and the trees will be carefully packed and for- 
warded to any address. We can a'so furnish any amount of scions 
and youngstork for nurseries at the west. A!l orders must be ac- 
companied by cash, or if a credit is desired, a good reference. 
BISSEL & HOOKER. 
Lefer to M. B. Bateham, Co!umbus, O. 


OAKLAND FEMALE SEMINARY, 
(Hillsborough, Ohio.) 


FPUE 4th session of this institution will commence on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 1, 1845, and continue 20 wees. 


TERMS. 
Tuition in the Primary department, per session, in advance.. $7 00 


Arithmetic, Geography, Grammer, Reading and Writing, in 
alvanece...... oes eovcces 


All higher studies in advance.... oe cvcccebeccgsevocecesceces 
Jf payments be not made in advance, $1 will be added to each class 
of studies. 


EXTRA CHARGES. 


Music, with use of Piano, per session.... -++ 20 00 





MONTE Sse & 00:0 Gases 08s cenn 6 0quspdentes eecsobes seccatecs Se 
BR 5 000 400000 ccdh epee Gentidet teu cent coavoccccee BOOS 
TROGMROTY 0.9 29.0:0000 000 shtcdenecers esheccessoqegerees 510 
French, German, Latin and Greek languazes........ ° -- 1200 
Chemical Experiments. ............+0+ eseceees oseseves ° 2 60 
Vocal Music........ ape ndeeciene sctedsane ede weonavecesccee SOD 


Boarding with the principa!, $1 75 per week if paid in advance, or 
S2if notin advance. Paymenis will be considered in advance if 
made within one month after the pupil enters. Boarding may be 
obtained in good private families at $150 per week, Washing costs 
50 cents per dozen, For other particulars see the last catalogue. 

JO. McD. MATHEWS, Principal. 

Hillsborough, Sept 9, 1645. 

P. 8S. The Hilsborough Academy will go into operation, in_the 
new building, Oct. 1, 1845, under the direction of Isaac Sams, Esq. 
Mr. Sams’ high reputation, and long experience as a classical teach- 
er, will no doubt attract a large schoo! at once. Boarding may be 
obtained for boys, at $1 25 per week. J. McD. M. 


VALUABLE REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


‘| HE subscriber would sell on any reasonable terms, either ihe 
whole or the eastern ha'f of his farm, lying five miles from the 

city of Columbus, on the main road leading from Columbus to Cieve- 
land, and containing 375 acres of the very best quality of land, near- 
ly the halfof which is under cultivation. The buildings are g 
and convenient. Itcontains a good orchard, several never failing 
springs of exce!lent water, very conveniently situated, and other ad- 
vantages which render it one of the most desirable farms in Frank- 
lin county. Alum creek passes nearly through the middle of it. If 
a sale is not effected previous to Monday the &th of December next, 
the undersigned designs selling off at public vendue. 

Apply (postage paid, if by letter) to the subscriber on the premises, 
or to i. Hey!, Esq., in Columbus. C,. HEYL. 

September 27, 1845, 


PURE COTSWOLD AND BAKEWELL 
SHEEP, 


OR SALE by M. Beacu, Lebanon, Warren Co. They were 
purchased of Mr. Sotham and Mr. Dann, well known importers 
and breeders of fine stock in New York, and are of undoubted pedi- 
gree and excellence 

Oct. 1, 1845. 


“LINNASAN BOTANIC GARDEN 
And Nursery — Late Prince’s Flushing, L. L., 
Near New York 


FP UE new proprietors of this ancient and celebrated nursery, 
late of William Prince deceased,and exclusively designated by 
the above title for nearly fifty years, offer for sale, at reduced pri- 
ces, a more extensive variety of Fruit and Ornamental! Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Plants, ¥c., than can be found in any other Nursery 
in the United States, and the genuineness of whieh may be de- 
pended upon; and they will unremittingly endeavor to merit the 
confidence and patronage of the Public, by integrity and liberality 
in dealing, and moderation in charges, 
Descriptive Catalogues, with directions far planting and culture, 
furnished gratis on application to the New Proprietors, by mail, 
post paid, and Orders promptly executed. 
WINTER & Co., Proprietors. 
Flushing, L. 1. September 1, 1845. 


COLUMBUS NURSERY AND HORTICUL- 
TURAL GARDEN. 


J OUN BURR offers for sale at this establishment over 1060 peach 
trees of the choicest varieties, about 700 choicest kinds of cherry 
trees;a few of the most select varieties of Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Apricots, Quinces and Grape-vines; many varieties of Strawberry 
plats, embracing varieties not surpassed in quality, flavor, size or 
productiveness; a'so, Filberts, Currants, Raspberries, Asparagus and 
Rheubarb roots; 100 varieties Chinese, Tea, Bourbon, Norsitie, Mi- 
crophylia, Multiflora and Garden Roses, Springas, Atheas Lilacs, 
Gudder Rose or Snowball, Double Flowring Almond, Honeysuckles, 
Calicanthers, Hydrangeas, White Fragrant Chinese Peonias. 
South st. } mile east of Columbus. 
CATTLE WANTED—GOOD FARMS 
WITHOUT CASH. 
} AVING on hand fodder for 500 head of cattle through the win- 
ter and excellent pasture during the summer, I will receive pro- 
posals to keep on shares several hundred neat cattle, and if offered 
on accommodating terms, | would purchase thesame. Persons own- 
ing cattle and having little fodder will do well to consider this. 

FOR SALE.—30,000 acres of choice prairie and timbered land, 
adapted io Wheat, Corn, Oats and Grass. 

10,000 acres of prairie, with liberty of selection, will be sold for 
half the crops for three years, with a covenant that the crops in the 
aggregate shall not be less than $5 per acre. ‘The Jand are near the 
canal in good neighborhoods, and adjoining cultivated lands. The 
Wheat crop this season averages 20 bushe's, and Corn 50 bushels. 
The location is desirable and hea!thy, and the water good. 

HENRY L. ELLSWORTH. 











and title, which they will find exposed on our Catalogues. 


Lafayette, La. Late Commissioner of Patenis. 





